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The Security Pact 


A History oF RECENT NEGOTIATIONS 


When it became apparent, early in the present year, 
that Great Britain was unlikely to accept the Geneva 
Protocol the problem of French security came to the 
front again. Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign 
Minister, made recognition, in a public address, of the 
French need for a guarantee. Le Jemps, French govern- 
ment organ, then stated that the only solution for France 
was either the Protocol or a full British alliance with 
France and Belgium (Manchester Guardian, February 6). 
According to the Paris correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, (March 6), France then hoped for a military 
convention between the French and British general staffs 
milar to the pre-war entente. The French foreign 
licy aimed to secure “(1) The maintenance of the map 
of Europe as redrawn by the Treaty of Versailles. . . . 
(2) The French Continental bloc built up by the system 
of alliances since the Armistice.” (Manchester Guardian, 
March 6.) Great Britain needed, on the other hand, 
to be certain that no one power should ever be in a 
position “to occupy or dominate all the Channel or North 
Sea ports” and that no power at war with France or 
Belgium should be able to seize French or Belgian ports 
or to occupy enough French or Belgium territory to use 
as an air base against England. 

These necessities would, of course, call for a definite 
agreement with France. It was then thought probable 
that Great Britain would demand, as conditions of this 
pact, the admission of Germany to the League of Na- 
tions, an opportunity for Germany to join the pact, if 
she desired, and the adjustment of Germany’s grievances 
against the Versailles Treaty. (Manchester Guardian, 
March 6.) 

In the midst of these discussions Germany, on Feb- 
tuary 9, sent France an offer of a mutual security pact. 
In this note, which was published in the London Times, 
June 19, Germany indicated her willingness to enter into 
an agreement with Great Britain, France and Italy not 
to wage war with any contracting state. She also offered 
to make “comprehensive arbitration treaties” with these 
countries a part of the pact and to make similar treaties 
oviding for the “peaceful settlement of juridical and 
litical conflicts with all other states as well.” At the 
same time she offered to guarantee the demilitarization 
of the Rhineland provided the other countries would also 
agree to respect this status. 


By this offer Germany expressed her willingness to 
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abide by the western frontier forced upon her in the 
Treaty of Versailles, and to promise that she would seek 
readjustment of the eastern frontiers by peaceful methods 
only. No definite action was taken on this remarkable 
offer for several months. After Hindenburg became 
president of Germany it was renewed. 


In the meantime the offer became publicly known and 
caused much discussion in France and Great Britain. It 
seemed to fit in well with the trend of British foreign 
policy. France, apparently, would have much preferred 
an alliance with Great Britain alone. There was the old 
distrust of German promises, and, in addition, there were 
France’s responsibilities to her allies in Eastern Europe. 
In the Franco-Polish treaty of 1921, France and Poland 
agreed to “concert with each other about all questions of 
foreign policy which interest the two states, and which 
bear upon the settlement of international relations”; to 
“concert with each other with a view to the defense of 
their territory and the safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests if either party is attacked without provocation” 
and to “consult each other before concluding new agree- 
ments which affect their policy in Central or Eastern 
Europe.” It is generally understood that a military 
convention has been signed since then. (Manchester 
Guardian, June 12). The treaty between France and 
Czecho-Slovakia is considered less important but provides 
for concerted action in certain cases, such as attempts to 
change the independent status of Austria or to restore 
the Hapsburg or Hohenzollern dynasties. (Manchester 
Guardian, June 12.) Thus France was unwilling to give 
up her right to enter the Rhineland in case of war be- 
tween Germany and Poland, or to allow for even peace- 
able revisions of Germany’s eastern frontiers. 

In the correspondence between M. Briand and Mr. 
Chamberlain leading to the French reply to the German 
note, Great Britain refused to guarantee the proposed 
eastern arbitration treaties. M. Briand emphasized the 
necessity of preserving France’s liberty to “go to the 
assistance of states to which it deemed it necessary to 
grant its guarantee without the provisions of the Rhine- 
land pact being able to block its way and thus be turned 
against it.” (London Times, June 19.) 

In the note finally sent to Germany on June 16 (London 
Times, June 19) the following points are raised: 

1. Germany must enter the League of Nations on the 


conditions laid down by the Council of the League, 
March 15. 


2. The pact cannot include any revision of the peace 
treaties or result in the modification of the conditions in 
the treaties. 
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3. Belgium should be included in the pact, and there 
should be no time limit set in the pact. 


4, There should be arbitration treaties between France 
and Germany and Belgium. ‘These treaties “ought to 
apply to ali disputes and ought not to leave room for 
coercive action save where such action shall be under- 
taken consistently with the provisions of treaties in force 
between the parties, or of the Rhineland pact, or in virtue 
of the guarantee given to an arbitration treaty by the 
parties or by any one of them.” These treaties should 
be so guaranteed by the powers which sign the pact that 
this guarantee would come into operation at once if either 
party refusing to submit to arbitration or to carry out an 
award resorted to hostile measures. If any of the powers 
signing the pact fails to fulfil its obligations, though no 
hostilities are involved, such failure should be referred 
to the Council of the League of Nations. 


5. Similar treaties should be signed by Germany and 
her eastern neighbors who signed the Versailles Treaty. 
The powers signing the Rhineland pact would have the 
option, if they desired, of guaranteeing these treaties. 


6. Nothing in these treaties should “affect the rights 
and obligations attaching to membership of the League 
of Nations under the Covenant of the League.” 


7. All these agreements should take effect simultane- 
ously, and they should be registered by the League of 
Nations. The French government finally asks for a reply 
which would permit opening negotiations. 

The publication of these notes created much discussion. 
The Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
(June 26) says that in Paris the note was regarded as 
giving France “a free hand to enforce her own peace 
treaty rights and those of her friends and to exercise 
her full influence or predominance in Europe from 
behind the shelter of the British guarantee.” The 
Guardian’s Berlin correspondent states in the same issue 
that the note, as it stands, would make impossible any 
changes in the eastern frontier and that with France as 
both guarantor of the eastern treaty and one of the con- 
tracting parties as well, the guarantee would lose its 
neutral character. Germany was also unwilling to enter 
the League of Nations without special recognition of her 
disarmed state. 

British sentiment, as reflected in both liberal and con- 
servative papers, has seemed frankly critical. The British 
press has been particularly concerned to know exactly 
what the arbitration treaties would cover and whether 
Great Britain was not actually giving France the right 
to act as she pleased—as the French press would indicate. 

The London Nation and Atheneum for July 18 refers 
to the possibility that the guarantee of the Rhineland 
might require more troops than Great Britain could fur- 
nish. The bilateral character of the pact, they consider 
a safeguard since Great Britain cannot later be regarded 
as pledged to do for one party what would now be im- 
possible for them to do for the other. In addition, this 
bilateral character would prevent military conventions with 
either party. They consider that it should be made clear 
to France that Great Britain is not pledged to any in- 
crease in armaments or any share in “provocative pre- 
cautions.” 

In Germany’s reply to the French note (New York 
Times, July 22) Germany points out that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations allows for the peaceful adapta- 
tion of treaties to changed conditions and that the signing 
of the security pact “could not but react on conditions 


in the occupied territories.” They say that the opportuni- 
ties given tor coercive action in the French note, which 
also leaves the intervention of the treaty’s guarantor to 
his own judgment, would invalidate the system “to the 
sole detriment of Germany.” They express the ho 
that their misgivings on these points “‘can be removed b 
the allied governments.” ‘Lhey repeat that they cannot 
join the League of Nations until other countries have also 
disarmed unless some special solution is found which 
recognizes Germany’s special military, economic and geo- 
graphical situation. They hope that further discussions 
may bring definite results. 

In the French reply (New York Times, August 27) 
France offers distinct concessions in regard to the 
guarantee of arbitration treaties. They explain that the 
guarantor would not decide who is the aggressor “auto- 
cratically and unilaterally” but that the aggressor would 
define himself by resorting to arms or violating a frontier 
on the demilitarized Rhineland. They also suggest the 
possibility of provisions which would adapt the operation 
of the guarantee “to the nature of the violation and to 
the circumstances and the degree of urgency.” Some 
means, they say, might be found for safeguarding the 
impartiality of decisions. According to the Manchester 
Guardian, (August 28) this can only mean that in the 
conference the governments would have to devise some 
arrangement, such as a special tribunal created by the 
League of Nations. 

In the German reply (New York Times, August 29) 
they welcome the suggestion for conference and urge that 
a meeting of legal experts from the different countries 
meet first to consider the legal and technical aspects of 
the problem. This meeting was held in London in Sep- 


arbitration treaties were drawn up. Germany’s fear o 
passage of French troops through her territory in case 
of a German-Polish war has been settled satisfactorily, 
according to the New York Times for September 12. The 
details of the arrangement have not been made public 
but it is indicated that the final decision in such cases 
will rest with the Council of the League. The eastern 
arbitration treaties were not taken up at this meeting. 
(London Times, September 7). 

The first conference will begin October 5 at Locarno, 
Switzerland. At this meeting, according to the New 
York Times for September 19, no definite treaties will 
be signed. This will be left for a second meeting, prob- 
ably in London, next December in which the various prime 
ministers will take part. Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy and Germany will take part in the first meeting. 
France has refused to accept the Rhineland pact until the 
eastern treaties are settled. The Polish and Czech for- 
eign ministers will, therefore, come to the seat of the 
conference and hold themselves in readiness to participate. 
If it is then found that the western pact can be made, 
the eastern treaties will also be discussed. (New York 
Times, September 27.) 


tember and tentative drafts of the pact and wester 
1s 


Racial Aspects of Pacific Problems 


(This account of the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
prepared for the Service by Mr. Harry N. Holmes, w 
was an official member of the New Zealand delegatio 
at the Conference.) 

The Institute of Pacific Relations met in Honolulu 
from June 30 to July 15 of this year. It was formed 


by the coming together of 113 representative citizens from 
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“to the bist and conflicts of Occident and Orient. 


countries surrounding the Pacific Ocean. Australia, China, 
Japan, New Zealand, Canada, Korea, Philippines, Hawaii 
and the United States gathered informally to discuss the 
It was 
led “‘an adventure in friendship’—‘a concerted peace 
ceuver.” For centuries the very magnitude ot the 
ocean had prevented intercourse and communication, but 
the achievements and conquests of science have anni- 
hilated that barrier of distance and today the vast 
rolling expanse of the Pacific is a highway of commerce. 
Honolulu is at the cross-roads of that ocean. From all 
the far-flung fringes they converge to this central meet- 
ing place and Hawaii instinctively and naturally under- 
stands something of its currents of life and opinion. 


What is the problem of the Pacific? It was pointedly 
stated by the chief spokesman of China in his opening 
address. “On the one hand we find a group of nations, 
mainly of the white race, which through one means or 
another have in past years secured certain privileges, 
rights and territories from Eastern peoples. ‘Lhese they 
are very anxious to maintain as long as possible. On 
the other hand we find another group of nations in which 
the spirit of nationalism and racial consciousness is 
rapidly growing and which are therefore anxious to 
recover what has been wrested from them in the past.” 

The alignment of the Eastern nations as against the 
Western nations seems to be developing with great 
rapidity. President Roosevelt declared in a passage 
quoted by Mr. F. C. Atherton of Honolulu: “I believe 
that our future will be more determined by our position 
in the Pacific facing China than by our position facing 
Europe.” Eastern nations are no longer the backward 
lands of fifty years ago. Japan’s rise has been meteoric. 


vy bear comparison with those of any land. China 
is thrilling with national consciousness, but feeling the 
irksomeness of bonds and treaties put upon her when 
she was weak. 

The Institute saw racial clash as arising chiefly out of the 
immigration laws. Every national group at the Institute 
conceded the right of sovereign control on ‘the part of 
a nation over the inflow of people into its territory. 
Dr. M. Sawayanga, member of the Japanese House of 
Peers, said for his country, “I must state most emphati- 
cally that Japan does not intend to claim for her people 
the right of free entry into the territory of another 
country. What we object to is discrimination on account 
of race. Such discrimination is highly offensive to our 
self-respect as individuals and as a natiou..” The same 
speaker referring to Australia remarked, “It may be 
questioned from a purely moral point of view and from 
the standpoint of world economy whether any group of 
human beings can rightfully enclose a large extent or 
area of land and make little practical use of it when 
there are other and larger groups who are in urgent need 
of a breathing space.” It was unanimously felt that in 
all immigration acts and regulations manner is even more 
important than substance, particularly when dealing with 
a highly sensitive people. 

The Canadian immigration policy was clearly stated 
by Mr. G. H. Cowan, who said it was “to pump into 
Canada a full, unchecked stream of vigorous men and 

men from the northern latitudes of Europe and from 

e United States. We are driven to it by the combined 
force of economical law and that sentiment which has 
made western civilization what it is today.” 

The Chinese delegation stated that racial friction was 
more keenly felt because of extraterritoriality and tariff 


Ter industrial activities, her universities, her army and 
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autonomy. These infringed and limited their sovereignty. 
The reply was made to this that there must be some 
cause in China itself, which prevented immediate modifica- 
tion and this evidently was the instability of national gov- 
ernment and the lack of a national system of judicature. 

The Australian act is a simple non-discriminatory pro- 
vision that any person of any nationality may be excluded 
if he cannot pass a dictation test in any given European 
language. “ithe Australian policy is not new, has re- 
maimed unchanged for years and although all knew that 
it was directed primarily against Asiatic immigrants, it 
is not primarily on a racial basis,” said Mr. S. H. Roberts 
of the Australian group. ‘he same speaker said that 
there was distinct uneasiness in his country over Japan, 
especially regarding her policies and programs in certain 
islands of the Pacitic and in her outlook upon China and 
Manchuria. 

kkacial tear and uneasiness was shown to rest largely 
upon the high standards oi living developed and main- 
tained in lands lixe Australia, United States and Canada. 
‘Lhat nations should cooperate in raising standards in all 
countries seemed to be the challenge ot the conierence. 

ixtraordinary interest was shown in the discussion of 
the industrialization of the Orient. Dr. Zumoto, the 
leading spokesman, frankly stated that “the future of 
japan lies in industrialization.” China’s material re- 
sources of coal and iron are already being harnessed to 
the mechanism of western civilization. The East is being 
commercially revolutionized. The West wants to know 
of the methods and extent of this revolution, for when 
the millions of the East become industrially organized, 
world competition will take on a new phase. The pros- 
perity of Australia and New Zealand is dependent on 
selling their produce at high prices in Great Britain. If 
the exports of England to China and Japan decline to 
any serious extent her purchasing power becomes limited 
and the results would powerfully affect the lands who 
sell to her. The East is attracted by the opportunity for 
wealth and power which industrialism offers and is deter- 
mined to have full and fair play in working out this in- 
dustrial destiny. 

Two points regarding the much discussed question of 
racial superiority made themselves increasingly apparent. 
The experts made clear that up to the present there is 
no biological ground for the belief that one race inherently 
possesses qualities of superiority. On the other hand, 
the part education and environment play was clearly 
indicated when the gathering listened with eager, fasci- 
nated attention to addresses made in lucid, perfect Eng- 
lish by the Chinese and Japanese delegations. 

No more deep and profound impression was made on 
the visitors than by Honolulu itself. In a community 
where 125,000 of the 350,000 population are Japanese, 
40,000 Filipino, 25,000 Chinese, there seemed to be no 
racial animosity. They were living together on terms of 
respect, goodwill and understanding. No student of the 
surging problems of race contacts on the Pacific should 
fail to study carefully this remarkable demonstration of 
racial goodwill. 


The Olivet Conference 


Readers of this Service are more or less familiar 
with the aims and activities of the Fellowship for a Chris- 
tian Social Order. The conference held by the Fellow- 
ship during August of this year in Olivet, Michigan, was 
a contribution to what may be called the technique of 
fellowship in several distinct ways. There were present 
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ministers, editors, college professors, missionaries, Chris- 
tian Association secretaries and rank-and-file laymen. It 
was a like-minded group in the sense that all were agreed 
that religion has a definite relationship to social problems 
and that Christianity contemplates changes in the present 
social order. Just what these changes are, either in 
structure or in spirit, it was the purpose of the gathering 
to seek light upon. It was not an assemblage of people 
committed to any one social philosophy and there was 
little attempt to exploit any particular set of ideas. This 
freedom from bias made possible the maintenance of a 
spirit of inquiry and an experience of comradeship which 
were exceptional. 

The conference addressed itself to four sets of prob- 
lems—economic and industrial, political, racial, and inter- 
national—to each of which, in the order named, a week 
was devoted. The personnel changed more or less from 
week to week, but not enough to prevent continuity of 
method and of experience. 

The first contribution of which the members of the 
conference became aware was in the realm of method in 
discussion. The general principle which has been increas- 
ingly recognized of late in religious and educational con- 
ferences, namely, that free group discussion is preferable 
to formal addresses, was taken for granted. From the 
start, however, sufficient liberty was taken with the method 
to allow experts in the particular subject under considera- 
tion to present and analyze the issues without the tedious 
and sometimes wasteful process of evolving them out of 
loosely directed discussions. The group was left always 
in command of the situation, and no advance programs 
were allowed to interfere with its own decision as to how 
each session should be used. At the same time, the group 
gave wide liberty to the speakers in presenting data and 
making analyses. It was felt that in this way essential 
freedom was maintained and reality was guaranteed, 
while, on the other hand, the resources of the group in 
expert knowledge were fully levied upon. 

The week devoted to race relations—in some respects 
the most illuminating and the most productive of new 
attitudes—has been described by Mr. Bruno Lasker, one 
of the leaders, in terms that give a fair picture of the 
method of the conference: 

“Starting with an analysis of the problem in general, 
the first concern of the group was to disentangle from 
facts the emotional attitudes that are brought toward their 
interpretation. This led to a search for the causes of 
these attitudes, with the rather disconcerting discovery 
that racial prejudice may be disseminated by even such 
unsuspected carriers as school textbooks and missionary 
appeals. 

“From this preliminary survey there gradually emerged 
a number of distinct factors in the making of adverse 
race attitudes—biological and economic, political and 
cultural. Each of these was examined under the leader- 
ship of men and women selected in advance of the con- 
ference as ‘consultants’ because of the authoritativeness 
of their information on the points under review. Prac- 
tical achievements in inter-racial cooperation were told 


as stimulating examples for those faced with similar 
tasks in their home communities. Emphasis throughout 
the sessions was laid upon educational methods that will 
counter misinformation and make for right attitudes 
And throughout there was an evident desire to deena 
not only the understanding of the questions that mo$¢ 
concerned the delegates but also the comprehension of 
those spiritual realities that are needed to put life and 
buoyancy into the proffered solutions. 

“There was evident, moreover, a disinclination to come 
to ‘solutions’ too lightly, and a willingness to face those 
conflicts of loyalties—each honorable in itselfi—to which 
so much irrational and mutually contradictory sentiment 
and behavior in this matter of race relations are due, 
Hence, while no very definite conclusions were reached 
on major aspects of the subject, this conference proved 
the means of forcing each to re-examine his attitude 
toward his fellow-men in the light of his ultimate beliefs.” 

From the point of view of method alone, the experi- 
ence of Olivet would seem to be well worth study by 
those who are continually planning conferences on the 
discussion basis. 


Secondly, Olivet demonstrated the creative character of 
fellowship in developing new points of view, in opening 
up new channels of intellectual intercourse between per- 
sons of different views, and in establishing active bonds 
of sympathy between persons of different race and 
nationality. It is doubtful if the people who came to 
spend a day or two and tarried for weeks could have 
defined the influence that constrained them. Perhaps one 
might call it the yeast of fellowship. 

Thirdly, there was the unique way in which the group 
expressed itself religiously. There were few form 
religious exercises. Entire freedom prevailed in th 
respect. Yet an atmosphere of devotion and reverence 
was unconsciously maintained, and an intense earnestness 
to get at the heart of things. Simple forms of worship 
were devised which enabled Christian, Jew, Hindu and 
Mohammedan to participate in a common spiritual expe- 
rience. 

It was unanimously decided that the Olivet Conference 
should become a permanent institution, and plans are 
under way for repeating it next summer. 


“Sanctimonious Commercialism’”’ 


Bishop Charles Fiske of the Episcopal diocese of Cen-- 
tral New York said in the course of an address printed in 
Living Church for July 25: “To quote a wicked person 
(who ought not to be quoted by a bishop, I suppose) Prot- 
estantism conceives of God as a glorified Rotarian and, in 
consequence, many Americans are becoming sanctimoni- 
ously pious in their very commercialism. Protestantism 
is responsible for the present obsession of America in the 
attempt to remedy sin and false doctrine by legislation. 
It has been inevitably drifting into a blatant and vulgar 
substitute for religion, which is driving some of the best 
minds in America, especially among the young, into violent 
rebellion against organized Christianity.” 
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